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SCIRE  TUUM  NIHIL  EST  NISI  TE  SCIRE 

HOC  SCIAT  ALTER 


The  following  few  remarks  on  the  Circulating 
Medium  of  the  Country,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  present  day,  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  late  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, under  which  the  Mercantile  World  was 
labouring  in  the  year  1847,  which,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  Government,  enabling  the  Bank 
of  England  to  meet  the  difficulties  by  which  it 
was  oppressed,  might  have  brought  incalculable 
mischief  on  the  country,  at  a time  of  profound 
peace,  when  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  the 
country  and  the  exchanges  were  in  its  favom\ 

This  investigation  naturally  led  to  an  enquiry 
respecting  the  means  resorted  to  by  our  ancestors 
under  their  Currency  difficulties,  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  1694,  when  the 
precious  metals  formed  alone  the  medium  of 
Exchange. 

Although  there  is  no  political  question,  in  which 
the  Public,  from  the  Peer  to  the  Peasant,  is  more 
interested,  than  that  of  the  Currency,  or  circu- 
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ktlng  medium  of  the  country,  which  is  the  token 
of  value  of  all  they  possess,  there  is  probably  no 
subject  to  which  so  little  attention  has  been  paid, 
and  which  is  consequently  so  little  understood. 

More  .than  half-a-century  has  elapsed,  since 
the  passing  of  the  restriction  bill. — an  act  origin- 
ally intended  for  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
for  a very  limited  period,  but  subsequently  ex- 
teiided  to  the  tenni nation  of  the  War. 

Although  by  this  Act,  the  Creditor  was  not 
compelled  to  accept  the  Bank  paper  in  pay- 
ment, he  had  but  Hobson’s  choice,  either  to  take 
it  or  wait  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

The  natural  and  consequent  depreciation  of  a 
Currency  composed  of  an  unlimited  and  incon- 
vertible Paper  circulation,  did  not  fail  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  political  economist  who,  alive 
to  tlie  evils  it  was  likely  to  produce,  if  suffered 
to  continue  unrestricted,  advocated  the  return 
within  a given  period  to  cash  payments. 

The  G overnment  was  howevei-  too  powerful  for 
any  argument  to  effect  a change,  or  limit  the 
period  of  the  existence  of  this  increasing  evil, 
which  afforded  such  gveat  facilities  for  carrying 
on  the  W ar  : but,  whatever  difierence  of  opinion 
there  might  have  been  respecting  the  prudence 
of  fixing  any  date  for  the  resumption  of  such  pay- 
ments, it  seemed  to  defy  common  sense,  to  deny 
the  fact  of  the  depreciation,  which  was  admitted 
by  both  Canning  and  Huskisson,  the  latter  of 
whom  declared  that,  by  the  Suspension  Bill,  the 
Creditor  was  obliged  to  accept  seventeen  shillings 
in  the  pound. 
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Nevertheless  this  fact  was  stoutly  denied  by  the 
Government,  which  induced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  stultify  itself,  by  passing  a resolution,  to 
the  effect  that  the  one-pound  note  and  the  shilling 
were  equal  in  value  to  the  guinea,  although  it 
was  notorious  that  the  latter  was  selhng  in  the 
market  at  from  four  to  six  shilhhgs  premium. 

On  reflecting  upon  this  seeming  supineness,  or 
blindness,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  this  de- 
preciation, we  must  bear  in  mind  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  that  period,  that 
the  Landlords  were  blinded  By  the  increase  or 
rrospect  of  Increase  in  their  rents  ; the  Farmer 
3y  the  rapid  rise  in  all  agricul  tural  produce  ; and 
the  Merchants  and  Tradesmen  by  the  increased 
prices  of  their  commodities ; which  advantages 
enabled  the  parties  to  meet  the  multiplied  de- 
mands of  the  Tax-gatlierer,  not  only  without  any 
diminution  of  tlieir  comforts,  but  with  a con- 
siderable augmentation  of  them. 

The  only  sufferers  at  the  time  were  the  An- 
nuitants ; who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  apathy 
they  evinced,  from  their  never  aiding  the  Bul- 
lionists  by  applying  for  redress,  were  as  uncon- 
scious of  the  depreciation  of  their  property,  as 
the  Landholders,  Farmers,  and  Merchants  were 
that  their  prosperity  would  be  but  of  short  du- 
ration ; and  that  with  the  end  of  the  War  all 
their  bright  prospects  would  vanish. 

Little  indeed  did  they  dream,  that  these 
halcyon  days  would  so  soon  pass  away,  that 
the  hour  of  reckoning  would  come,  and  that  the 
repayment  of  a debt,  contracted  in  a depreciated 
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Currency,  would  be  demanded  in  one  ol,  at  least 
one  fourtli  greater  value  ; still  biss  that  the  pro- 
position for  a return  to  a Metallic  ch’culation  would 
.be  made  by  the  very  persons  most  forward  in 
denying  the  depreciation  of  the  paper. 

One  would  suppose,  however,  that  those,  who 
thus  tacitly  acknowledged  the  error,  committed 
in  1811,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
cash  payments,  would  have  exercased  the  greatest  » 
caution  in  bringing  about  a measure  of  such  im- 
portance— that  they  would  havt^  provided,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  the  interest  of  one  class  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  that  of  another,  by  the  change 
— by  making  a lair  adjustment  between  Debtor 

and  Creditor. 

The  Government,  however,  acting  under  tlie 
erroneous  impression,’ that  commodities  would  not 
sink  in  value  above  5 per  cent.,  decided  upon  the 
change,without  making  the  least  provision,  should 
the  presumption  by  which  they  were  influenced 
prove  to  have  no  foundation.  Mliat  was  the  con-  ^ 
sequence  '? — commodities  fell  nearly  to  their  value 
previous  to  the  restriction  bill,  panics  came  which 
were  only  relieved  by  a relaxation  of  the  system, 
and  bankruptcies  avoided  by  the  reissue  of  the 
depreciated  paper. 

Still  there  was  an  evident  unwillingness  on 
• the  part  of  the  Government  to  acknowledge  the 
truth,  that  the  bill  of  1819  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress which,  whilst  they  were  relieving  it  by  fresh  ^ 
issues  of  paper,  they  affirmed  to  be  merely  the 
consequence  of  over-speculation. 


The  world  are,  however,  now  protty  well  con- 
vinced, that  the  return  to  casli  jjayments  has 
only  been  etfected  by  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  last  Act  aftecting  our  Currency  was  the 
Bill  of  184  4,  commonly  called  Peel’s  Bill,  which ' 
was  offered  as  a panacea  against  all  pecuniary 
embarrassments  in  future  from  a Paper  circula- 
tion, by  so  regulating  it  as  to  make  it  contract 
and  expand  as  if  this  medium  of  exchange  was 
entirely  composed  of  the  precious  metals. 

By  this  measure,  too,  over- speculation  was  to 
be  checked,  and  consequent  panics  avoided. 

That  it  has  failed  to  secure  us  from  these  ca- 
lamities, is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  ; nor 
should  this  result  be  a matter  of  surprise,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  clauses  in  the  act  prohibiting 
the  Bank,  under  any  circumstances,  from  touching 
the  reserve  in  the  issue  department,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  publish  weekly  a statement  of 
their  accounts  in  both  departments,  were  but  too 
well  calculated  to  produce  the  very  evil  from 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill  to  protect  us. 

Although  the  public  journals  have  produced 
several  excellent  articles  on  this,  and  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  our  Currency,  they  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  much  considered,  or  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  any,  save  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  monetary  history  of  the  comitry. 

Doubtless  a Paper  cfrculation  requires  restric- 
tion, and  should  not  rest  on  authority  ; but  the 
following  sketch  of  our  Monetary  History,  or 
Circulating  Medium,  from  the  earliest  period,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Paper  system  in  169  4, 
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proves  tliat  one,  compo'  ed  entirely  of  the  precious 
metals,  will  not  secure  us  against  those  occasional 
commercial  derangements,  to  which  we  have  lately 
given  the  title  of  Panics. 

All  civihzed  naiions  have  agreed  that  Gold 
and  Silver  are  the  best  adapted  for  a circulating 
mediunij  or  standard  of  value  of  all  other  com- 
modities : but,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  in  them- 
selves intrinsic  value,  as  they  are  subject  to 
rise  and  fall,  according  to  supply  and  demand, 
they,  do,  or  can  but  imperfectly  perform  that 
office  : nevertheless,  they  possess  this  great  ad- 
vantage— they  are  universal  equivalents,  are  the 
means  of  settling  the  balances  between  nations  ; 
and  by  constantly  performing  this  service,  they 
are  not  subject,  like  any  other  coromodities,  to  any 
sudden  rise  or  fall  in  their  value. 

To  avoid  confusion,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  expression — Standard  of 
V alue. 

In  this  country,  from  a veiy  early  period,  the 
coins  have  been  composed  of  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Copper.  Of  these,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
when  Gold  was  first  introduced,  until  the  year 
1816,  Gold  and  Silver  were  both  Standards,  and 
the  measure  of  value  of  all  other  commodities, 
save  and  except  for  the  short  p(3riod  of  twenty- 
four  years,  i.e.,  from  17T4  to  1798,  when  Silver 
was  made  a legal  tender  only  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  pounds.  In  181 6,  however, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  but  one  stand- 
ard ; and  from  that  date  Silver  lias  been  only  a 
legal  tender  for  sums  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 
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All  writers  upon  the  subject  of  our  coinage, 
agree,  that  the  Sovereign,  inter  jura  majestatis; 
possesses  the  power  of  making  coins  of  whatever 
weight  he  pleases,  and  of  making  them  current, 
and  a legal  tender,  at  any  value  he  may  choose  to 
put  upon  them  in  discharge  of  any  obligation ; 
and  we  find  in  the  history  of  our  monetary  pro- 
ceedings, that  our  Sovereigns  have  not  been  back- 
ward in  availing  themselves  of  this  right,  either 
to  gratify  their  avarice  or  aid  their  necessities, 
although  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  and 
welfare  of  their  liege  subjects.  Nevertheless,  this  • 
monstrous  power  remains  in  the  Crown  to  this 
day,  although  we  find  that  even  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Edward  II.,  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  for  an  act  was  passed  in  that  reign, 
(though  afterwards  repealed)  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  coin,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Barons  in  Parliament. 

Until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Sovereigns 
frequently  delegated  the  power  of  coinage  to  their 
subjects  ; but  the  value  at  which  fhe  coins  were 
to  pass  was  determined,  either  by  the  Mint  in- 
dentures, or  by  proclamation.  It  is  doubted, 
however,  whether  proclamation  was  necessary, 
or  used  but  to  change  the  nominal  value  of  coins 
already  in  circulation. 

The  means  resorted  to  by  our  Monarchs  for 
profiting  by  them  were  the  following  : — 

By  the  Shere  from  wffiich  they  derived  a profit 
of  10s.  in  every  £100.  By  Brassage  (hrachiorim 
labor)  a seignorage.,  the  half  of  which  went  to  the 
expense  of  coinage,  the  other  half  to  the  Sove- 
reign. 
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_ And  wlien  these  means  failed,  or  proved  insuf- 
ficient for  their  wants,  by  raising  in  value  by 
proclamation  the  coins  of  a certain  standard  ; 
or  by  debasing  the  standard  itself  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  pure  metal,  and  increasing  that 
of  alloy. 

Aware  of  their  practices,  one  is  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  solemn  mockery  of  the  trials,  before 
the  Sovereign,  the  Master  Warden,  and  a Jury, 
of  the  purity  of  the  metals,  to  guard  against  any 
abuses  of  the  Pyx. 

The  Pyx  was  a box  wherein  the  metal  was 
kept,  the  keys  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Master  Warden. 

After  the  Jury  had  returned  their  verdict,  the 
Master  Warden  put  his  mark  uj)on  the  coins  to 
know  them  again  at  the  next  trial,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  quietus — an  allowance  for  the  errors  of 
coinage,  covering  all  deficiencies  in  weight. 

The  coins  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  were 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  our  Saxon 
Monarchs.  Hence  the  Pound  at  that  period  was 
called  the  Saxon  Pound.  It  had,  however,  other 
denominations,  for  it  was  likewise  called  the  Tower 
or  Money er s'  Pound,  and  the  Kodielle  or  English 
weight,  which  was  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
lighter  than  the  Troy  Pound,  introduced  by 
Henry  VIII. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  Currency 
of  the  country  was  entirely  of  Silver.  The 
first  coin  was  the  silver  Penny,  which  contained 
the  240th  part  of  a Pound  of  12oz.,  each  ounce 
being  20dwts. 

Twelve  of  these  Pennies  formed  one  Shilling, 
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and  twenty  Shillings  the  Pound  sterling.  The 
Shilling,  however,  at  that  time  was  only  a money 
of  account,  and  indeed  it  remained  as  such  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  it  became  an  ef- 
fective coin. 

To  remedy  the  inconveidence  of  a want  of 
coins  of  a lower  denomination,  Snelling  informs 
us  that  the  P ennies  had  a cross  deeply  indented, 
by  means  of  wliich  the  holder  could,  at  his  plea- 
sure, divide  it  into  two  things  or  Half-pence,  or 
fourthings,  as  farthings  ; and  Huding  observes, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  there  was  a 
prophecy  of  Merlin's,  that  Llewellyn  would  be 
crowned  in  London,  when  the  half-penny  or  far- 
thing became  round  ; “ Oholusque  qui  prius  for- 
onam  semicirculi  habehat  tanquam  pars  denarii, 
medio  divisi,  fit  rotundus,  juxta  vaticiniurn 
Merlini  ” which  prediction  was  supposed  accom- 
plished when  the  Prince's  head,  crowned  with 
ivy,  was  fixed  upon  the  tower. 

Although,  in  early  times,  our  ancestors  had  not 
to  contend  against  any  other  debasers  of  our 
coinage  than  the  Sovereigns,  they  were  not 
insensible  to  the  effects  of  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  the  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  it. 

To  guard  against  the  evil  from  the  wear  and 
tear  in  our  coinage,  and  its  consequent  deprecia- 
tion in  value,  as  well  as  the  consequences  arising 
from  the  pound  in  weight  and  pound  in  tale 
being  no  longer  the  same,  our  ancestors  enacted 
that  the  metal  thus  depreciated  should  be  taken 
by  weight  or  measure,  and  not  by  tale.  This 
was  called  the  “ compensatio  ad  piensum”  or  “ ad 
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scalam,”  and  the  money  was  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer ; either  de  numero,  by  pounds  tale  of 
twenty  shillings  ; ad  scalam  at  tAventy  shillings 
and  sixpence,  or  ad  pensum,  by  so  many  pennies 
as  would  weigh  12oz. 

From  this  enactment,  it  appears  that  our 
forefathers  had  a pretty  clear  notion  of  the  in- 
conveniences to  be  apprehended  from  any  depre- 
ciation of  our  Currency,  but  wantiid  the  firmness 
necessary  to  restrain  the  monarch,  m the  exercise 
of  his  mischievous  prerogative  of  depreciating 
the  coin  or  circulating  medium  at  his  pleasure, 
and  thus  leaving  their  property  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown. 

It  were  needless  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of 
the  monetary  transactions  of  each  reign  ; suffice 
it  to  say,  that  whatever  reluct anc<3  his  predeces- 
sors might  have  had  to  exercise  their  I'lglit, 
“inter  jura  majestatis,^’  their  forb(3arance  seemed 
to  have  no  weight  on  the  mind  oi  Edward  III., 
who  lessened  the  weight  of  the  pound  in  tale, 
and  willed  that  the  Tower  pound  should  be 
current  at  25  s.  in  tale,  notwithstanding  the 
petition  of  the  Commons  (who  now  began  to 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  this  right  “ inter  jura 
majestatis,”)  that  the  old  sterling  should  be 
restored. 

This  word  sterling  or  Esteiling,  formerly 
denoted  the  Saxon  pound,  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  the  Homan. 

In  Courts  of  Law  they  were  known  as  the 
libra  esterlingorum,  and  the  libra  occidua,  the 
former  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 


name  from  the  coiners  who  came  from  the  east  of 
Gei’many. 

At  this  time  the  value  of  a pound  of  silver, 
compared  with  that  of  gold,  was  nearly  as  one  to 
twelve. 

Both  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  IV.  tampered 
with  the  coins.  The  former  coined  the  Tower 
pound  into^  30s.,  and  the  latter  into  37s.  6d.  in 
tale ; but  it  was  reserved  for  Henry  VIII.,  to 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  mode  of  relieving 
the  exchequer. 

His  predecessor  Henry  VII.,  had  introduced 
the  Sovereign  or  Beal  at  20s.  and  had  made  the 
shilling,  hitherto  but  a money  of  account,  an 
effective  coin. 

The  gold  pieces  first  current  were  the  Byzants 
from  Constantinople.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Florins,  so  called  from  their  being  originally 
coined  at  Florence,  (this  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  our  silver  coins)  to  these  succeeded  the 
Noble  and  the  Angel. 

The  Sovereign  was  also  called  the  Double 
Boyal,  and  was  current  in  tale  at  20  s. 

According  to  Snelling,  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
first  sovereign,  who  debased  our  coinage  by 
lowering  the  standard.  Often  had  the  Currency 
been  debased  by  lessening  the  weight ; but  it 

was  reserved  for  this  monarch  to  alter  the  stan- 
dard itself. 

^ This  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  when  the  Troy,  foz.  heavier  than 
the  Tower  pound,  became  the  standard. 

The  Sovereign  introduced  by  Henry  VII.  at 
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20s.,  the  son  caused  to  be  current  at  22s.  Gd.  of 
tlie  new  standard — that  is  22  carats  fine  and 
1 alloy  : whereas  the  old  standard  was  23i  carats 
jure  gold  and  only  half  a carat  alloy.  The 
firmer  was  called  Crown  gold. 

In  tlie  27tli  year  of  this  king’s  reign,  the 
pound  contained  30  sovereigns  in  tale  ! ! 1 and  in 
fineness,  was  reduced  to  4 ozs.  pure  and  8 alloy, 
a debasement,  says  Snelling,  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.  1 ! 

We  now  approach  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  put  an  end  to  this  mode  of 
proceeding  for  the  wants  of  the  exchequer.  So 
bad,  indeed,  had  the  coinage  become,  ere  the 
reign  of  Edward  Yl.,  that  in  a letter  addressed 
to  that  king,  the  writer  observed,  that  whether 
or  not  the  state  of  the  coinage  had  enriched  his 
majesty,  it  had  taken  no  less  than  eight  shillings 
in  the  pound  from  the  pockets  of  liis  subjects. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
the  standard  was  restored  to  1 1 ozs.  1 dwt.  fine 
and  1 9 alloy,  differing  from  the  old  standard  but 
1 dwt. 

The  pound  silver  was  coined  into  sixty  shil- 
lings, and  the  pound  gold  into  24  sovereigns 
of  20s.  each. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth 
that  the  standard  was  fully  restored,  and  as  it 
remains  at  the  present  day. 

The  coins  which  had  been  hitherto  hammered, 
were  now  milled  and  grained  at  the  edges,  and 
bore  the  face  of  the  sovereign  in  full  instead  of 
profile. 
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Although  the  Currency  ceased  to  be  disturbed 
from  the  causes  described,  the  extension  of  civili- 
sation and  commerce,  it  will  be  found,  produced 
derangements  in  it,  as  difficult  to  guard  against 
or  remedy,  as  those  occasioned  by  the  rapacity  of 
our  monarchs. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that.  Gold  and 
Silver,  being  universal  equivalents,  are  less  sub- 
ject to  fluctuation  in  value  than  other  commodi- 
ties ; still,  as  their  value  is  regulated  in  the  same 
way  by  supply  and  demand,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  two  metals  should  rise  and  fall  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  and  that  they  should 
always  preserve  the  same  relative  value  with 
regard  to  each  other;  and  both  metals  being 
standards  of  value,  it  follows  that  the  debtor 
will  choose  that  lowest  m the  market  to  discharge 
his  obligations,  and  the  coin  of  more  intrinsic 
value  as  a metal,  than  m tale,  will  be  exported. 

But  a derangement  in  a metallic  circulating 
medium  may  proceed,  either  from  a difference  in 
the  market  value  of  the  two  metals  of  which  the 
coins  are  composed,  or  from  the  difference  between 
their  Mint  and  market  value  ; since — as  Lock 
observed, — the  coin  that  is  underrated  at  the 
Mint  will  be  exported. 

Thus  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  greatest 
inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  want  of 
silver.  Its  scarcity  was  attnbuted  to  the  value 
of  gold  being  lowered  ; but  all  the  attempts  by 
acts  and  proclamations  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  former,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
proved  ineffectual ; and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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gold  was  exported  in  sucli  quantities  as  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  government,  when,  the 
only  remedy  found  for  the  evil,  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  gold  to  the  value  it  bore  in  other  states, 
which  was  a tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
possibility, in  their  opinion,  of  preserving  at  all 
tunes  a Mint  price. 

At  this  period — about  1670 — so  great  had 
become  the  scarcity  of  circulating  medium,  that 
Lord  Lucas  observed  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
that  the  burdens  of  the  people  had  been  increased 
since  the  Restoration,  whilst  the  power  to  sup- 
port them  had  been  diminished  , that  during  the 
Commonwealth,  though  the  taxes  were  great, 
there  was  plenty  of  money  to  pay  them  with, 
which  was  not  then  the  case. 

Indeed  oiie  can  well  imagine  the  bad  state  of 
the  circulating  medium,  when  we  find  a Bishop  in 
his  sermon  inveighing  against  the  ciime  of  clip- 
ping and  adulterating  the  coins,  which  he  des- 
cribed as  worth  scarcely  one-half  of  their  nominal 
value. 

Tlie  sermon,  however,  of  the  Bishop,  and  the 
severe  laws,  which  were  enacted  against  the  clip- 
ping and  filing  of  the  coins,  and  the  bujdng  and 
selling  of  bullion  by  brokers,  produced  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  creating  alarm,  and  raising 
the  value  of  money.  The  guinea,  equal  only 
in  value  to  2l  shillings,  rose  to  30,  and  would 
liave  risen  still  higher,  had  not  the  Exchequer 
refused  to  receive  it  at  a higher  price. 

Tlie  coins  still  continuing  to  disappear,  tavern- 
keepers  were  prohibited  from  using  silver,  and 


Uo  one  was  allowed  to  receive  the  guinea  at  a 
hisfher  rate  than  22  shillings  : in  short,  everv 
means  were  tiied  to  increase  the  circulation,  but 
without  effect:  for  in  1696  money  became  so 
scarce  that  all  was  on  trust,  the  Mint  not  being 
able  to  supply  a sufficiency  of  coin  for  ordinary 
purposes : as  for  money  or  bills,  they  could  only 
be  obtained  at  14  or  15  per  cent,  interest. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  discover  a 
remedy  for  tins  evil.  They  proposed  a new  coin- 
age of  milled  money,  the  crown -piece  to  be  cur- 
rent at  4s.  6d.,  tlie  half-crown  at  2s.  3d.,  and  that 
the  laws  against  (.lipping  should  be  enforced  ; 
but  the  Chancel'or  ol‘  the  Exchequer,  it  is  said, 
decliued  acting  on  this  recommendation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  fianied  on  the  principle  of  a 
reduction  of  the  standard. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Lock  published  a 
pamphlet,  maintaining  this  incontrovertible  fact, 
— that  there  was  but  one  means  of  keeping  at 
home  the  precious  metals,  namely,  by  out-trading 
other  countries,  and  sending  abroad  more  com- 
modities than  we  imported. 

No  material  alteration  or  disturbance  in  the 
Currency  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  but  in  her  successors,  George 
the  1 st  time,  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  silver, 
which  was  attributed  by  Sir  I.  Newton  to  gold 
being  at  too  high  a value ; but  the  reducing  of 
the  guinea  to  21  shillings  in  tale  produced  but 
little  effect. 

Bcflecimg  on  the  disturbances  which  have 
occurred  in  the  annals  of  our  Currency  from  the 
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earliest  period,  one  may  well  question  the  policy 
of  our  ancestors  in  suffering  the  value  of  our 
metallic  circulation  to  rest  on  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  Sovereign,  since  we  fii  id  that  neither 
the  power  of  Parliament,  the  sevc^rity  of  the  law, 
the  thunders  of  the  Church,  the  terrors  of  the 
Star-Chamber,  or*  the  wisdom  of  a Lock  or 
Newton,  could  retain  the  coins  at  their  Mint 
price,  or  prevent  their  exportation,  whenever  the 
intrinsic  value  of  either  metal  in  the  market 
exceeded  that  of  the  Mint,  and  the  difference 
between  them  became  an  object  of  traffic  to  the 
trader  in  bullion. 

Of  course  the  evil  has  been  lessened  since  the 
year  1 81 6,  when  gold  became  the  only  standard 
of  value,  and  we  have  no  longer  to  contend 
against  the  difference  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  standards,  and  the  frequent  appreciation  of 
one  compared  with  the  other. 

Still  it  is  worth  enquiry  why  there  should  be 
any  other  than  a market  price  ; why  the  worth- 
less and  mischievous  prerogative  of  the  Sove- 
reigns, “inter  jura  majestatis”  to  put  what  value 
they  please  on  the  coins,  should  bi3  retained. 

One  should  imagine  that  it  would  answer 
every  object,  that  the  reverse  of  the  coin  an- 
nounced the  purity  and  weight  of  the  metal  it^ 
contained ; leaving  its  worth  to  be  determined 
by  the  value  of  the  metal  as  bullion  in  the 
market. 

And  what  would  this  be  doing  more  than  re- 
sorting to  the  means  adopted  by  our  ancestors 
in  emergencies,  when  they  could  discover  no  othei^ 
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cure  for  the  evil, — suffering  the  coins  to  pass  fot^ 
their  value  in  foreign  countries,  or  at  the  market 

price  ? 

But  we  have  now  to  examine  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a circulating  medium  of  a 
different  description — viz..  Paper — the  represen- 
tative of  the  coin,  and  convertible  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  holder ; but,  first  a word  on  the 
Bank  from  which  this  Paper  issued,  and  the 
cause  of  its  establishment. 

The  Bank  of  England  had  its  origin  in  1694, 
the  5th  of  William  and  Mary.  The  founder  of 
it  was  the  famous  William  Patterson,  who  was 
likewise  a proprietor  of  a bank  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  originator  of  a scheme  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  failed  from  the  want  of  Govern- 
ment Patronage)  for  cutting  a canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  where  he  established  a colony, 
the  hardships  of  which,  as  well  as  his  own,  have 
lately  been  the  subject  of  a very  interesting 
novel. 

The  connexion  of  the  Bank  with  the  Govern- 
ment arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter 
being  necessitated  to  borrow  from  it  £1,200,000, 
to  pay  the  interest  of  which,  we  are  told  that 
taxes  on  beer  and  other  liquors  were  imposed, 
from  whence  arose  the  Funds  or  National  Debt. 

From  the  account  given  by  Francis,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  appears  that  its 
commencement  was  by  no  means  under  favour- 
able auspices. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  establishment,  the 
coin  was  so  debased  that  the  shiUing,  which  the 
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bank  took  at  its  nominal  value,  contained  only  ' 

3(1.  in  silver,  and  the  guinea  they  took  at  30s. ; by 
which  proceeding  they  soon  found  themselves  al- 
most without  the  means  of  meeting  the  demands 
upon  them. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  they  had  to  en- 
counter was  in  174.5,  on  the  laiiding  and  subse- 
(^uent  movements  of  the  Preten<ler,  when,  on  the  » 

taking  of  Perth,  Carlisle,  and  Derby,  the  Funds  ^ ' 
fell  to  49. 

The  critical  state  of  the  Bank  at  this  moment 
induced  tlie  Governors  to  resort/  to  an  ingenious 
mode  of  saving  themselves  from  insolvency.  In 
order  to  gain  time,  they  caused  their  agents  to 
bring  in  their  own  notes,  and  paid  them  in  six-  , I 
pences,  the  agents  entering  at  one  door,  and  re- 
turning at  anotlier.  It  was  only  by  this  expedient, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  Metropolitan  merchants 
that  they  were  willing  to  receive  their  notes,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  weather  the  stoim. 

At  this  time,  and  indeed  until  the  year  1797, 
the  bank  issued  no  notes  under  £20,  and  acts 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  that  the  issue  of 
£5  notes  was  legahsed,  declaring  that  notes  un- 
der £20  would  be  an  injury  to  public  credit. 

It  is  singular  that  for  sixty  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Bank,  their  notes  were  never 
counterfeited. 

The  next  crisis  the  Bank  had  to  encounter  was 
occasioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Co.,  when  above  a Wrdred  bankers  and  ^ 
money  merchants  were  compelled,  according  to 
Francis,  to  stop  payment,  and  the  crisis  became  , 
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so  alarming,  that,  to  restore  confidence,  the  Go- 
vernment resolved  upon  an  issue  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  which  acted  like  magic,  and  out  of  238 
bankers  and  merchants  reheved  by  this  measure, 
only  10  became  bankrupts. 

tVe  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the 
Suspension  Bill  was  passed,  previous  to  which 
there  had  been  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  coun- 
try ; and  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  the  critical  situation  of  Ireland,  added  to 
the  general  distress,  persons  of_  all  descriptions 
were  seeking  gold,  and  great  demands  were  made 
upon  the  Bank.  A council  was  held  at  Wliite- 
hall,  1797,  the  King  present,  at  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  suspend  cash  payments. 

By  this  act,  and  the  resolution  passed  by  4,000 
merchants,  the  credit  of  the  bank  was  supported. 

All  Bankers  were  now  permitted  to  issue  one 
and  two  pound  notes,  and  Spanish  dollars  became 
current  at  4s.  9d., — that  is,  at  one  penny  above 
their  value  in  bullion. 

According  to  some  statements  respecting  the 
amount  of  the  note  circulation  aFdifferent  periods 
during  the  operation  of  the  Eestriction  Bill,  the 
prices  of  Wheat  seem  to  have  risen  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  circulation  of  the  paper,  thus  in 
1798  when  the  latter  amounted  to  13,095,830, 
wheat  was  at  54,  upon  the  increased  circulation 
in  1808  it  rose  to  85,  and  in  1811,  when  the  cir- 
culation was  23,360,220,  the  price  of  grain  was 
at  108—14. 

From  the  year  1797  to  1815,  the  Eestriction 
Bill  was  in  full  force.  That  there  was,  during 
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that  period,  a considerable  depreciation  in  the 
circulating  medium,  seemed  indisputable ; and, 
although  people  might  differ  as  to  the  cause,  it 
seemed  most  reasonable  to  ascribe  it  to  an  over- 
issue of  paper,  seeing  the  next  to  impossibility 
otherwise  to  account  for  such  a depreciation  con- 
tinuing for  so  long  a period. 

Again,  from  the  year  1797  to  1815,  whilst  the 
Restriction  Bill  was  in  full  force  from  the 
increased  price  not  only  of  wlieat  but  of  all 
other  commodities,  the  depreciation  of  the  then 
standard  of  their  value  (Paper)  seemed  to  be 
established  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction, 
and,  however  unpalatable  the  admission  of  the 
fact  might  have  been,  one  can  scarcely  give  the 
Government  credit  for  believing,  that  such  de- 
preciation could  have  so  loiig  existed,  had  the 
circulating  medium  been  composed  of  a metal  of 
intrinsic  value,  and  an  universal  equivalent. 
They  could  scarcely  have  been  aware  that  during 
the  period  alluded  to,  Gold  had  risen  from 
£3  17s.  10:|d.  to  £4  12s.,  and  in  1811  to  £5  11s. 

This  depreciation,  however  insensible  the 
public  were  to  its  effects,  could  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  political  economists,  who,  after 
many  debates  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  succeeded  at  last  in  C'btaining  a Com- 
mittee to  report  upon  it,  of  wJiich  Mr.  Horner 
was  appointed  the  Chairman.  This  Committee 
reported  that  there  was  an  excess  of  paper  issue 
in  cu’culation ; and  that  it  was  desirable  to  return 
to  a metallic  currency  in  two  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  this 
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recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  to  be 
accomplished,  without  occasioning  general  dis- 
tress. Sm^ely  they  never  could  liave  imagined 
that  it  could  be  effected  should  bullion  remain 
at  the  then  existing  price ! ! 

From  subsequent  reflection  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  better  remedy  for  the  Committee 
to  have  recommended  would  have  been  the  gra- 
dual withdrawal  at  fixed  periods,  first  of  the  One 
and  then  the  Two-pound  notes  of  the  depreciated 
circulation ; which  might  of  itself  have  been  a 
cure  for  its  excess  : but  if  not,  the  remedy  might 
have  been  followed  by  a Bill  on  the  principle  of 
that  of  ’44. 

One  might  well  suppose  that  their  report  could 
not  have  been  very  agreeable  to  the  Government, 
who  admitted  that  the  price  of  bullion  had  ad- 
vanced, but  denied  the  depreciation  of  the  paper. 
And  why?  Because  forsooth  in  aU  pecuniary 
transactions,  the  paper  issue,  in  public  estimation, 
was  equivalent  to  the  Legal  coin  of  the  realm ! 
an  assertion  which  every  Tradesman  contradicted 
in  his  dealings,  who,  when  he  received  from  his 
customer  a Guinea  for  his  wares,  never  dreamt  of 
parting  with  it  for  1 4s.  6d.,  when  he  could  realise 
21s.  in  the  market. 

The  Government  might  just  as  well  have 
denied  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  coin  in  the 
days  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  when  it  required  30s.  to 
purchase  the  guinea. 

Such,  however,  was  the  apathy  of  the  public, 
and  such  the  power  of  the  Government,  that  the 
Commons  were  induced  to  confirm,  by  their  vote, 
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the  resolution  that  the  circulating  'medium  had 
not  depieciated,  anft  that  the  promissory  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  were  equivalent  to  the 
legal  coin,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ounce  of 
gold  was  selling  at  £4.  16s. 

If  the  question  had  been  simjdy  whether  tlie 
depreciation  of  the  paper  proceeded  from  a want 
of  confidence  in  the  Bank,  the  answer  would  have 
been,  No ; the  depreciation  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  over-issue,  and  that  the  same  de- 
preciation would  for  the  moment  have  existed, 
could  the  Bank  notes  have  been  turned  into  gold. 
The  difference  would  have  been  that  gold,  being 
a commodity  and  an  universal  equivalent,  would 
find  its  proper  value,  compared  with  other  com- 
modities, by  exportation ; whereas  the  unrestricted 
paper,  or  bank  notes,  its  representative,  having 
no  intrinsic  value,  could  but  perpetuate  the  evil 
as  long  as  the  Bestriction  Bill  remained  in  force. 

'From  the  year  1797  to  1811,  the  Bank  of 
England  alone  had  increased  its  issues  from  1 1 
to  22  Millions  : and  we  learn  from  the  same  au- 
thority that  the  issue  of  the  County  Banks  had 
increased  nearly  to  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  at  that  period  perhaps  the 
best  authority  on  such  subjects,  declared  in  1811 
that  the  Creditor  was  obliged  to  accept  1 6 or  1 7 
shillings  in  the  pound ; and  Mr.  Horner  considered 
the  One-pound  note  worth  no  more  than  15s. 

The  sale  of  the  Coins  being  prohibited  by  law, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  a line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  guinea  and  bullion,  but  practi- 
cally there  was  no  diffei'ciice ; since  the  loss  of  a 
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single  grain  in  the  guinea  destroyed  its  character, 

and  it  became  no  longer  a Coin,  and  its  sale  was 
no  longer  illegal. 

But  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Commons,  that  the 'Bank  of  England  notes 
were  equivalent  to  a Metallic  Currency,  were  now 
put  to  the  test  by  Lord  King,  who,  having  given 
long  leases  to  his  tenants,  intimated  to  them  that 
he  could  no  longer  receive  the  Bank  of  England 
paper  at  its  nominal  value  but  should  require 
payment  either  in  gold  or  silver,  or  notes  equiva- 
. ent  in  value.  “ The  principle,”  said  Lord  King, 

on  which  T act,  is  to  demand  payment  in  a 
Currmicy  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  that 
existing  at  the  time  of  each  respective  agreement.” 
And  where  was  the  hardslnp  of  this  demand  'I  ' 
In  proportion  as  the  value  of  the  circulating 
medium  was  depreciated,  the  corn  and  stock  of 
the  farm  were  appreciated,  and  the  tenant  was 
only  called  on  to  pay  an  equitable  consideration 
for  the  difference  between  the  relative  value  of 
the  produce  of  his  farm  at  that  moment,  com- 
pared with  the  circulating  medium  at  the  period 
at  which  he  took  his  lease. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  acted  with  more 
wisdom  and  foresight  than  their  successors. 
Profiting  by  experience,  and  feeling  the  inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  the  Currency  from  time  to  time,  they  had  the 
precaution  to  establish  a system  of  Corn  Bents, 
calculated  to  meet^  the  inconveniences  of  any 
attendant  depreciation  ; which  system  of  Corn 
Bent  was,  by  the  advice  of  Burleigh,  adopted  by 
both  Universities  and  many  Corporations. 
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One  may  presume  that,  could  Lord  King  have 
foreseen,  that  an  Act  would  be  pa  ssed  restricting 
cash  payments,  till  the  termination  of  the  War, 
substituting  for  it  an  inconvertible  paper  circu- 
lation, his  acute  mind  would  have  suspected  what 
woidd  have  been  the  natural  if  not  inevitable 
consequence — namely,  its  depreciation  to  the 
extent  of  its  over-issue,  beyond  what  would  have 
been  the  amount  of  the  circulation,  were  it  com- 
posed solely  of  the  precious  metals,  or  combined 
with  paper  convertible  at  the  will  and  pleasime 
of  the  holder ; and  he  would  have  provided  in 
his  leases  against  such  a contingency.  Having 
made  no  such  provision.  Lord  IHng  took  the 
only  means  left  him  of  doing  himself  justice. 
The  effect,  however,  of  the  measure  to  which  he 
resorted,  alarming  the  Government,  they  met  the 
difficulty  thus  created,  by  passing  an  Act,  making 
it  illegal  to  distrain  upon  a tenant  who  had  ten- 
dered the  payment  of  his  rent  in  Bank  of 
England  notes. 

One  should  here  remark,  that  the  Bullion 
Committee  were  by  no  means  advcTse  to  a Paper 
circulation:  quite  the  contrary — they  considered 
it  a great  improvement  in  the  economy  of  a 
State.  What  they  objected  to  was  its  inconver- 
tibility, considering  the  convertibility  a complete 
safeguard  against  over-issue.  It  is  true  that  an 
over-issue  of  convertible  paper  cannot  exist  for 
any  lengthened  period,  and  that  the  evil  of  over 
circulation  will  cure  itself ; still  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  an  excess  may  take  place,  much 
embarrassment  ensue,  and  great  injury  be  sus- 
tained before  its  removal,  either  by  the  with- 


drawal of  tlie  over-issue,  or  the  exportation,  or 
melting  of  the  coins  to  that  extent. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the 
Eestriction  Bill  was  to  cease  : the  conclusion  of 
the  war  leaving  no  pretence  for  its  longer  con- 
tinuance, the  attention  of  government  was  turned 
to  the  means  by  which  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  might  be  effected. 

It  was  always  affirmed  by  Cobbett,  that  a 
return  to  a metallic  circulation  was  impossible ; 
but  assuredly  he  never  could  mean,  as  supposed, 
that  it  was  actually  impossible,  but  that  it  never 
could  be  effected  without  the  transfer  of  the 
property  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  and  that 
millions  would  be  ruined  by  the  measure,  unless 
a compromise  was  made  between  them. 

That  this  opinion  of  Cobbett  s,  taken  in  this 
sense,  was  correct,  subsequent  events  in  the 
struggle  to  obtain  that  object  have  abundantly 
proved. 

No  doubt  the  crisis  was  a difficult  one  ; but 
the  danger  of  the  change  was  not  apparent  to 
the  anti-bullionists,  who,  by  voice  and  vote,  had 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  that  the 
One-pound  Bank  of  England  note  and  the  shil- 
ling were  equivalent  to  the  guinea. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel,  regardless  of  his  father’s 
opinions  and  advice  (who  presented  a petition  to 
the  House,  signed  by  the  principal  merchants  of 
the  metropolis,  against  the  measure)  brought  in 
his  calamitous  BUI  of  1819. 

By  this  Bill,  the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged 
to  deliver  gold,  from  October,  1821,  to  October, 
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1822,  at  £4  per  gz.  ; and  in  May,  1823,  at  £3 
17s.  10-|d. ; and  to  pay,  if  requia  ed,  in  the  gold 
coin  of  the  realm. 

At  this  time,  the  note  circulation  amounted  to 
£37,278,670,  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  90s. 
The  year  following,  the  notes  amounted  to 
£34,145,398,  and  the  price  of  wluiat  76s.  Never- 
theless, confident  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed, 
that  the  price  of  commodities  would  not  fall 
above  5 per  cent.,  and  regardless  of  the  difficulties 
the  Bank  might  have  to  encountei’  in  the  purchase 
of  gold.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  determined  upon  return- 
ing to  a metallic  currency. 

In  stating  the  quantity  of  notes  in  circulation 
in  1819-20,  it  should  have  been  observed,  that 
between  seven  and  eight  mil] ions  consisted  of 
one  and  two  pound  notes — which  Cobbett  used  to 
caU,  and  most  justly,  the  legs  of  the  fives — 
these  smaller  notes  were  to  Idg  paid  off  in 
four  years ; but  a partial  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
’1 9 was  soon  found  necessary,  and  the  Bank  was 
allowed  to  continue  these  legs  ol  the  fives  : since 
so  great  and  so  many  were  the  lailures  in  1825, 
that  bankers  of  unquestionable  honor  and  solvency 
were  obliged  (says  Francis)  to  bend  before  the 
storm  ; and  such  was  the  state  of  the  Bank  itself, 
that  Huskisson  advised  a paper  to  be  placed  on 
its  doors,  stating  that  at  that  moment  there  was 
not  sufficient  in  the  coffers  to  pay  all  demands, 
but  that  the  needful  was  expected.  He  is  said, 
however,  likewise,  to  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  we  were  within  eight  and  forty  hours  of 
Barter, 


It  has  been  stated,  the  whole  increase  of  the 
Bank  notes  was  from  17,748  to  24,474,  and  the 
amount  of  notes  below  £5, — £1,500,000.  In 
such  a dilemma,  no  wonder  that  we  went  on 
blundering  from  year  to  year;  at  one  time  in- 
creasing, at  another  diminishing  the  paper  circu- 
lation, as  suited  the  convenience  of  the  moment, 
till  the  year  1831;  when  the  movements  on 
the  continent,  and  the  cry  of  reform  excited  so 
much  alarm  that  the  King  was  advised  to  absent 
himself  from  the  civic  feast ; yet  notwithstanding 
consols  fell  in  one  day  3^  per  cent.,  from  these 
circumstances,  no  fears  were  entertained  of  a run 
upon  the  Bank ; on  the  contrary,  the  year  was 
marked  by  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
for  the  forgery  of  its  notes,  and  for  making  them 
a legal  tender  save  at  the  Bank  itself. 

On  a review  of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  the  year  1797,  one  cannot  but  feel  astonished 
that,  at  a period,  when,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
laws  existed,  declaring  that  any  issue,  even  of 
convertible  paper  under  £20,  would  be  an  injury 
to  public  credit,  the  government  should  have 
hazarded  the  experiment  of  passing  the  Bestric- 
tion  Bill,  and  establishing  a circulating  medium, 
composed  of  inconvertible  paper,  without  taking 
the  slightest  precaution  to  guard  against  its 
excess;  thus  making  this  inconvertible  paper  in 
fact  and  in  effect,  the  standard  of  value  of  all 
commodities,  which  would  naturally  rise  in  pro  - 
portion to  the  increased  circulation  of  this 
medium  of  exchange. 

One  should  have  supposed,  that,  when  passing 
this  bill,  which  as  a temporary  measure  was  no 
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doubt  expedient,  they  did  liot  limit  the  amount 
of  the  circulation  to  that  of  the  average  of  a given 
number  of  years  previous  to  ’97,  when  it  was 
composed  of  the  precious  metals  and  a paper 
' issue  convertible  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 

holder. 

So  far,  however,  from  limiting  the  excess 
of  the  issue,  so  far  from  putting  any  restraint 
upon  this  license  to  create  that  iictitious  medium 
of  exchange,  several  banks  were  established  in 
every  large  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  each 
circiilating  its  notes  to  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  its  credit  with  the  surrounding  district 
would  admit. 

Was  it  possible  that  this  widely  extended, 
this  almost  forced  circulation  of  paper  could  be 
attended  with  any  other  result  t ban  its  deprecia- 
tion and  the  rise  of  all  commodities  of  which  it 
was  the  measure  of  value  ? 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  common  sense 
seemed  to  point  out — from  the  rise  in  all  com- 
modities—that  the  circulating  medium  had  de- 
preciated, government,  to  the  last,  denied  the 
fact ; and  it  was  not  till  three  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  to  which  the  Act  of  re- 
striction was  limited,  that  they  made  any  attempt 
to  restore  a metallic  currency,  which  they  eifected 
at  last  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  debtor. 

But  if  these  circumstances  are  calculated  to 
excite  surprise,  how  much  greater  must  that 
surprise  be,  to  find  the  very  stat>esman  who  was 
a party  to  the  passing  of  the  Bestriction  Bill,  and 
who,  until  the  year  1819,  had  denied  that  the  in- 
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convertible  paper  circulation  had  depreciated, 
maintaining,  in  1844,  that  the  Bill  he  then  in- 
troduced was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
country  against  an  over  issue,  even  when  con- 
vertible at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  holder. 

No  doubt  Sir  E.  Peel  was  perfectly  connect  in 
this  conclusion,  and  few  at  this  moment  would 
wish  to  see  the  Act  wholly  repealed;  nevertheless, 
there  are  clauses  in  the  Bill  which  seem  but  too 
well  calculated  to  defeat  the  object  intended  by 
the  measure. 

In  1843  the  aspect  of  affairs  became  brighter  ; 
the  war  in  China  was  finished,  and  money  was  in 
general  abundant. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  that  Sir  E.  Peel,  to  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  his  policy  of  1819,  and  to 
Drevent  the  evil  effects  of  over  issue  in  future, 
wrought  in  the  Bill  which  was  passed  in  1844, 
and  has  created  so  much  discussion ; the  question 
at  issue  being,  whether,  in  its  present  form  at 
least,  it  is  not  more  likely  to  create,  than  prevent 

some  of  the  evils  it  was  the  professed  object  to 
avert. 

To  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  Bill  of  ’44, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  previous  to  its 
enactment,  the  whole  of  the  reserve  in  the  Bank 
of  England  was  equally  applicable  to  pay  the 
holders^  of  its  notes  and  deposits ; but  by  the 
Act  of  ’44,  there  is  a separation  of  its  functions: 
the  Bank  is  now  divided  into  a Bank  of  Issue 
and  a Bank  of  Deposit,  and  the  reserve  in  the 
Issue  department  is  no  longer  available  to  the 
directors.  In  other  words,  in  whatever  difficulties 
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tlie  country  may  be  placed,  no  matter  the  cause, 
or  however  great  the  amount  of  that  reserve 
in  the  Issue  department,  neither  the  Bank  nor 
the  government  can  legally  avail  themselves  of 
it,  save  through  an  appeal  to  Parliament. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  the  amount  of 
securities  upon  which  the  Bank  of  England  can 
issue  notes  payable  on  demand  is  1 4 millions ; 1 1 
millions  on  the  security  of  the  debt,  and  3 mil- 
lions on  exchequer  bills  and  other  securities. 
Beyond  this  sum,  arbitrarily  fixed,  it  cannot 
issue  its  notes,  but  on  bullion  received  to  the 
amount  of  the  extra  issue. 

As  for  the  country  bankers,  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  issuing  notes  beyond  the  amount  in 
circulation  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  A.ct.  But 
if'  any  country  banker  ceased  to  issue  its  own 
notes,  in  such  case,  the  Bank  of  England  was 
allowed  to  increase  its  issue  to  the  amount  of 
two-thirds  of  the  authorised  issue  of  the  said 
country  bank. 

%J 

These  regulations  promised  well  to  confine  the 
circulating  medium  within  proper  limits  ; but 
government — not  content  with  the  restrictions  of 
a former  Act,  which  compelled  the  Bank  of 
England  to  furnish  every  quarter  to  the  Treasury 
an  account  of  the  bullion  it  possessed,  as  well  as 
its  seciuities — by  this  Act  of  1844,  obliged  them 
to  publish  a weekly  report  of  the  accounts  of 
both  departments — the  Issue  and  the  Deposit — • 
by  which  the  slightest  momentaiy  derangement 
in  the  concerns  of  the  bank,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause,  was  exposed. 
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It  has  been  already  observed,  that  by  this  Act, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  to  be  restricted  in  its 
issue  of  1 4 millions,  and  to  have  no  power  what 
ever  over  the  reserve  in  the  Issue  department. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  construction  put  upon 
the  Act  at  the  time,  by  the  mercantile  world  and 
more  particularly  by  the  town  bankers,  who  when 
the  misconception,  on  their  part,  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  was  pointed  out  to  them,  sent  a re- 
monstrance to  Sir  E.  Peel,  on  the  subject,  who  it 
is  said,  acting  under  the  advice  of  one,  who 
remarked,  that  to  give  way  to  this  remonstrance, 
would  be  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the  Bill,  de- 
clined making  any  alteration. 

The  merits  of  this  Bill  were  not  destined  to  re- 
main for  any  great  length  of  time  without  a trial. 
Three  years  sufficed  to  put  its  powers  to  avert 
■ Danics,  and  the  prudence  of  some  of  its  provisions, 
:o  the  test. 

Eor  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Bank  in  1847, 
obliged  the  managers  to  withhold  their  usual  ac- 
commodation to  the  public ; and  the  critical  state 
of  the  country,  from  this  circumstance,  compelled 
the  government  to  interfere  and  virtually  to  re- 
peal the  Bill,  without  which,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  presume,  all  confidence  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  Bank  placed  in  great 
difficulty  to  meet  its  liabilities. 

Yet,  the  crisis  occurred  at  a period,  when  it 
was  very  generally  admitted  that  there  was  no 
want  of  money,  but  merely  a want  of  it  in 
circulation. 

Well  might  Lord  Ashburton  exclaim,  that 
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panics  were  unfortunately  not  uncommon  : but 
before  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  '44,  with  a re- 
serve of  upwards  of  ten  millions  in  the  bank, 
such  a crisis  was  unheard  of  1 ! ! 

^ Be  it  remembered,  that  Lord  Ashburton  had 
given  his  opinion,  that  the  Act  of  '44,  however 
calculated  its  provisions  might  be  for  fair 
weather,  would  be  found  unable  to  resist  a storm. 

Although  many  may  be  inclined  to  question 
whether  the  amount  to  which  the  paper  circula- 
tion is  limited,  by  this  Bill,  is  wi  sely  determined, 
few  will  deny  the  importance  of  its  object, 
which,  by  regulating  the  paper  issue,  was  to 
render  the  circulating  medium  as  unfluctuating 
as  if  composed  solely  of  the  precious  metals,  as 
if  it  were  purely  metallic,  and  no  one  can  refuse 
to  Sir  B.  Peel  the  credit  of  being  the  author  of  it ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  it 
must  be  admitted  by  everyone,  that  it  has  failed 
to  secure  us  against  panics  even  in  fair  weather. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this 
failure  has  not  proceeded  from,  or  was  not  ac- 
celerated by,  one  or  two  faulty  ])ro visions  in  the 
Act,  rather  than  from  the  Bill  itself. 

The  clauses  here  alluded  to,  are  not  those  se- 
parating the  Issue  from  the  Banking  department, 
but  those  preventmg  the  Bank,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  even  with  the  sanction  of 
government,  availing  itself  of  the  reserve  in  the 
Issue  department;  and  those  requiring  them  to 
publish,  weekly,  a statement  of  their  finances, 
thus  rendering  the  reserve  in  the  Banking 
department  a subject  of  speculation  and  alarm. 
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of  speculation  to  those  who  propose  to  enrich 
themselves  from  the  disclosed  inabihty  of  the 
Bank  to  accommodate  the  public  ; of  alarm  to 
the  private  banker,  who  apprehending  a crisis  at 
hand,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his  credit,  with- 
holds his  accustomed  discounts,  and  withdraws 
his  deposits  ; thus  adding  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
hastening  a catastrophe  it  is  his  interest  to  avert. 

It  is  true  that  the  late  distress  was  attributed 
to  other  causes  ; but  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine 
that  all  confidence  would  have  been  lost,  had  the 
public  been  aware  that  the  Bank  had  twelve, 
instead  of  two  available  millions  in  its  coffers ; 
at  all  events,  the  result  of  the  interference  of 
government  and  the  partial  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
'44  seems  to  defy  such  a supposition,  since  in  a 
few  days  after  the  decision  of  government  was 
known,  confidence  was  perfectly  restored. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  late  panic  was 
attributable  to  an  over  issue  of  paper  ; for,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  beyond  the  1 4 millions 
vested  in  securities,  the  Bank  was  restricted  in  its 
issue  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  increase  of  bullion 
in  its  coffers  ; neither  could  it  be  said  to  proceed 
from  any  real  want  of  capital  in  the  country,  the 
exchange  in  our  favom'  clearly  indicating  the 
reverse  to  be  the  case. 

To  what  cause  then  can  be  ascribed  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  mercantile  world 
at  this  period,  if  not  to  the  want  of  that  quantity 
of  Currency  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ordi- 
nary and  daily  traffic  of  the  country,  which  was, 
at  that  time,  to  be  procured  only  by  paying  an 
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exorbitant  interest  to  those  who  were  enriching 
themselves  from  the  foreseen  ne(}essities  of  the 
Bank. 

Setting  aside  however  all  consideration  of  the 
objectionable  clauses,  and  giving  full  credit  to 
the  Bill  of  ’44,  being  calculated  to  secure  to  us  a 
circulating  medium  of  paper  and  metal,  equiva- 
lent to  one  composed  solely  ol‘  the  precious 
metals, — still,  occasionally,  as  we  have  seen  in 
former  days,  the  interference  of  the  government 
will  be  necessary  to  save  the  country  from  the 
evil  effects  of  panics  and  want  of  confidence. 
This  interference  must  of  course  be  regulated  by 
the  cause  to  which  the  distress  is  to  be  attributed; 
since,  if  it  is  occasioned  by  the  exchange  being 
against  us,  interference  would  serve  but  to  in- 
crease the  evil,  whereas,  a drain  occasioned  by 
internal  difficulties,  such  as  the  exportation  of 
gold  for  the  purchase  of  corn  to  supply  a starv- 
ing poprdation,  or  our  armies  in  time  of  w^'ar, 
may  fairly  challenge  the  aid  of  government  to 
meet  the  evil,  to  inspire  confidence  and  prevent 
the  commerce  of  the  country  being  injured  by 
the  too  rapid  rise  of  that  which  is  our  standard 
of  value  and  measure  of  all  other  commodities. 
These  are  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
be  impolitic,  if  not  impossible,  to  preserve  the 
arbitrary  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Bill  of  ’44 
without  crippling  our  commerce  and  paralyzing 
the  energies  of  the  country  in  its  hour  of  need  ; 
these  are  cffcumstances  under  which  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  welfare  of  the  ccnmtry,  that  a 
discretionary  poTver  should  be  lodged  with  the 
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executive  to  increase  the  circulation  of  paper, 
leaving  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
value  it  maintains  in  the  market. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  the  Currency  at 
different  periods  in  former  days,  it  wfiU  be 
seen  that  whenever  the  difference  between  the 
Mint  and  market  prices  of  the  coins  presented 
sufficient  temptation,  the  severest  laws  and 
penalties  were  insufficient  to  preserve  them  from 
Deing  clipped,  filed,  sweated,  and  exported. 

So  again,  whenever  the  difference  between  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  when  both 
were  a legal  tender  (that  is  before  the  year  1816) 
induced  speculation,  no  laws  could  prevent  the 
exportation  of  the  coin  of  greater  value  ; for,  as 
Hardcastle  observes,  it  is  a maxim  in  Currency, 
that  the  worthless  metals  shall  drive  out  the 

The  proof  of  this  remark  was  clearly  shown 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when,  to  prevent  the 
export  of  gold,  the  Mint  price  was  raised  beyond 
what  it  should  have  been  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  silver,  the  effect  of  which  measure  was  the 
exportation  of  the  silver.  And,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  the  Mint  price  of  the  gold  coins  was 
raised  to  prevent  their  exportation  ; but  failing 
to  correct  the  evil,  it  was  found  expedient  to  make 
them  a legal  tender  at  the  market  price  ; thus 
returning  to  the  old  expedient  of  compensatio 
ad  ptensum. 

From  these  facts,  one  shoidd  be  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  double  standard,  which  enabled 
the  debtor  to  discharge  his  obligations  in  either 
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metal,  very  frequently  occasioned  these  embar- 
rassments. 


Doubtless,  the  double  standard  may  have  ag- 
gravated the  evil,  and  rendered  it  more  difficult, 
at  times,  to  apply  a remedy  ; but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a single  standard  w'ould  have  pre- 
vented these  occasional  disturbances  in  the 
Cun’ency ; since,  choose  what  metal  you  please 
for  the  standard,  as  long  as  a distinction  is 
made  between  the  Mint  and  market  price  of 
the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  long  will 
there  be  found  a difficulty  in  reiaining  at  home 
that  coin,  the  market  price  of  which  exceeds  that 
of  the  Mint,  which  will  ever  be  the  signal  for  its 
exportation. 

But,  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the 
market  price  of  gold  should  exceed  the  Mint, 
when  the  circulating  medium  is  composed  of  the 
precious  metals  and  a convertible  paper,  as  under 
the  Act  of  '44  ? Assuredly  the  j.aper  would  not 
depreciate  now,  as  it  did  under  the  Restriction 
Bill ; but  merely  in  proportion  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  sovereign,  of  which  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative ; the  evil  arising,  not  from  an  over-plus 
of  circulating  medium,  but  from  the  difference 
between  the  market  and  the  Mint  price,  which 
circumstance  would  cause  the  exportation  of  gold 
till  the  equilibrium  was  restored. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  from  the  earliest 
date  of  our  currency,  till  the  year  1816,  (save 
for  a few  years,  when  silver  was  made  a legal 
tender  only,  for  sums  under  £25  in  tale)  gold 
and  silver  were  both  standards  of  value.  At 
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this  period — 1816 — apparently  without  much 
consideration  or  discussion  in  Parliament,  a gold 
standard  w^as  adopted ; since  which  time  it  lias 
often  been  a matter  of  question,  which  of  the 
two  metals  is  best  adapted  for  the  object. 

Lord  Liverpool,  who  established  the  gold 
standard,  did  so,  it  is  said,  on  the  ground  tliat  it 
was  less  fluctuating  than  silver.  One  can  scarcely, 
however,  from  the  review  of  our  Currency,  admit 
that  he  was  justified  in  drawing  this  conclusion. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  tliere  is  one  argument  which 
may  be  used  against  its  preference  to  silver, 
which  Lord  Liverpool,  perhaps,  overlooked,  viz.  : 
the  greater  temptation  tliat  gold  presents  to  the 
clippers,  filers,  and  melters  of  coins,  from  its  con- 
taining twenty  times  the  value  of  the  silver  in  a 
small  compass,  a circumstance  not  likely  to  be 
disregarded  by  those  whose  avarice  or  necessities 
induce  them  to  break  the  laws. 

Neither  should  the  advantages  of  a silver 
standard  be  forgotten  in  times  of  panic,  when 
by  doling  out  its  payments  in  a coin  of  lower  de- 
nomination, as  described  by  Francis,  in  his  history 
of  the  Bank,  the  directors  of  it  were  enabled  to 
meet  an  impending  storm. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  a cir- 
culating medium,  wholly  metallic,  to  show  that 
it  is  not  without  its  inconveniences ; and  it  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted,  that  its  mixture  with  a 
restricted  and  convertible  paper  circulation,  issued 
on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  '44,  is  a practical 
improvement  of  the  Currency  of  the  country, 
and  is  calculated  to  work  more  advantageously. 
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ior  its  interests,  than  one  com]3osecl  entirely  of 
the  precious  metals.  Yet,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  although,  from  being  universal  equi- 
valents, the  precious  metals  are  not  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  in  value  of  other  commodities,  they 
are  still  regulated  by  the  la\7  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  they  are 
the  very  sinews  of  war,  and  are  required  by  all 
civilized  nations  for  the  prosecution  of  it,  in  a long 
protracted  struggle  they  must  lose  their  charac- 
ters as  standards  of  value  ; to  ])revent,  therefore, 
the  mischievous  effects  of  the  withdrawing  of 
the  specie  from  circulation,  and  the  stringent  re- 
strictions upon  the  issues  of  tlie  Bank,  by  the 
Charter  Bill  of  ’44,  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  it  would  appear  reasonable  and  poli- 
tic, that  Parliament  should,  without  waiting 
for  a panic  compelling  such  a measure,  pass 
an  Act,  suspending  cash  pajments,  and  em- 
powering the  government  or  the  Bank  of  England 
to  issue  an  additional  circulation  of  paper,  to 
supply  the  deficit  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  metallic  currency  ; the  Suspension  Bill  to 
remain  in  force  till  years  after  the  con- 

clusion of  a peace,  or  till  the  IMint  and  market 
price  of  bullion  shall  be  at  par. 

These  reflections  would  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions  : That  a currency  consisting  of  the 
precious  metals  and  a restricted  paper  cmculation 
convertible  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
is  an  improvement  on  on&'wholJy  metallic. 

That  the  standard,  or  legal  teiider  in  discharge 
of  all  pecuniary  obligations,  should  be^ne  ^ 
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That  the  reverse  of  the  coins  should  show  their 
weight  and  fineness,  their  value  being,  not  one 
established  by  a Mint  indenture,  but  by  their 
weight  and  fineness  as  bullion  in  the  market, 
which  would  be  but  returning  to  the  old  law  of 
comj)ensatio  ad  'pensum. 

That  the  events  of  the  last  forty  years  suffici- 
ently prove,  that  the  provision  in  the  Bill  of  ’44, 
; which  requires  the  Bank  of  England  to  publish 
weekly  a statement  of  its  finances,  showing  the 
amount  of  reserve  in  each  department,  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  alarm  and  provoke  speculation, 
to  induce  bankers  to  hoard  to  save  their  credit’ 
and  usurers  and  money  lenders  to  enrich  them- 
selves in  the  hour  of  mercantile  distress. 

That  in  a country  hke  England,  whose  com- 
mercial greatness  and  superiority  depends  so 
^^^ch  on  confidence  and  credit,  it  wou  d be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments will  not,  at  times,  occur,  which  it  is  out  of 
^ the  powei^  of  the  legislature  to  foresee,  and  wdiich 
may  require  its  interference. 

I hat  the  late  successful  interference  of  the 
government — in  authorizing  the  Bank  s resort- 
ing to  the  reserve  in  the  Issue  department — and 
the  instantaneous  good  effect  of  t lat  measure,  in 
restoring  confidence  and  credit,  prove  the  late 
distress  to  have  been  more  unaginary  than  real, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  government  interfering’, 
whenever  convinced  %t  the  distress  of  the 
^ mercantile  world  does^ proceed,  either  from  a 
want  of  .money  in  the  country,  or  from  the  ex- 
change being  against  it,  in  other  words— that  it 
arises  from  an  internal  not  an  external  cause. 
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That  the  Bill  of  ’44  is  unquestionably  calcu- 
lated for  one  of  the  objects  its  framer  had  in 
view,  namely,  that  of  securing  the  country  from 
an  over  issue  of  paper,  and  providing  a circu- 
lating medium  equally  efficacious,  whilst  con- 
fessedly more  economical  and  convenient  than 
one  composed  entirely  of  the  j)recious  metals. 

That  it  requires  only  an  alteration  in  the 
clause  (already  virtually  repealed)  which  renders 
the  reserve  in  the  Issue  department  unavailable, 
and  that  which  obliges  the  Bank  to  publish 
weekly  a statement  of  its  finances,  to  free  it  at 
the  present  moment  from  all  substantial  objec- 
tions. Nevertheless,  although  the  Bill  may 
effectually  secure  the  country  from  an  over  issue 
of  paper,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  clause 
which  limits  the  amount  of  that  issue  can  always 
remain  as  at  present,  seeing  that  that  amount, 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Bill,  however  adapted 
for  the  year  1844,  may  at  some  future  day  re- 
quire that  the  proportion  it  b(3ars  to  gold  should 
be  reconsidered,  and  arranged  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  increased  and  increasing  com- 
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So  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  as  to 
what  should  be  considered  the  Currency  of  the 
country,  and  what  should  be  classed  under  that 
denomination,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe, 
that  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  terms  are  in- 
tended to  include  only  coins  or  their  representa- 
tives— Bank  notes  and  cheques  payable  in  coins 
or  notes  on  demand ; these  being  the  only  media 
employed  in  the  payment  of  daily  wages,  or  in 
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adjusting  the  daily  exclianges  of  commodities. 
It  includes  no  other  bills  of  credit,  promissory 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  reserve  in  the  coffers 
of  the  alarmed  banker,  or  in  the  chest  of  the 
usurer,  which  for  any  use  they  are  of  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  a panic,  may  as  well  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 


TEMPOKA  MUTANTUE. 


1851. 


Who  would  have  dreamt  in  the  year  1816,  when 
gold  was  made  a legal  tender  for  all  sums  above 
forty  shillings,  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  day 
when  that  metal  would  become  as  depreciated  as 
the  inconvertible  paper  circulation  during  the 
war  1 Nevertheless,  the  recent  discoveries  in 
America  and  Australia,  bid  fair  to  make  the  de- 
preciation of  our  standard  of  value  by  no  means 
chimerical ; and,  as  by  the  Bill  of  1819,  the 
debtor  was  compelled  to  discharge  his  obligations, 
contracted  in  a depreciated  Currency,  in  one  of 
greater  value ; so  in  the  present  days,  the  creditor 
may  be  obliged  to  receive  in  a depreciated  Cur- 
rency, the  repayment  of  a sum  lent  in  one 
appreciated. 

The  difference  in  the  hardship  of  the  two  cases 
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would  be  simply  this — that,  whereas,  the  former 
was  made  to  suffer  from  circumstances  which 
were  foreseen  and  should  have  been  provided  for 
by  the  government,  the  latter  may  suffer  from 
circumstances  not  under  its  control ; unless  their 
reflection  leads  them  to  consider  the  probable 
consequence  of  these  great  and  daily  increasing 
mineral  discoveries,  and  their  sagacity  to  provide 
against  the  change  they  will  effect  on  the  relative 
situation  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

But  it  may  be  asked — When  are  we  to  expect 
any  change  from  these  disco veiies '?  How  soon 
shall  we  perceive  that  gold  is  depreciated,  and 
what  will  be  the  sign  of  its  depreciation  ? 

Doubtless,  these  are  questions  difficult  to 
answer.  Had  the  discoveries  been  made  fifty 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to 
speculate,  that  no  great  length  of  time  would 
elapse  before  the  depreciation  of  gold  would  be 
felt  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  all  other  com- 
modities, but  we  must  recollect  that  within  the 
period  alluded  to,  the  power  of  steam  and 
railway  communication  have  made  civilization 
leap  instead  of  creep,  and  added  millions  to  the 
number  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  require  the 
precious  metals  for  carrying  on  their  commerce. 

Any  immediate  sign,  therefore,  of  depreciation 
in  our  standard,  if  tested  by  the  rise  in  value  of 
other  marketable  commodities,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ; indeed,  hitherto,  its  relative  value  when 
compared  with  tliat  of  silver,  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  any  degree  afiected  by  the 
late  discoveries. 


Unquestionably  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  late  discoveries  of  gold  will  gu  far 
to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  disturbances  in 
the  commercial  world,  from  the  Bill  of  '44;  still, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that,  either  a famine,  a 
long  protracted  war,  or  the  exchanges  being  for 
any  lengthened  time  against  us,  may  deprive  us 
. of  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  of  that 
money,  which  David  Hume  describes  as  the  oil 
which  makes  the  wheels  of  our  commerce  run 
smoothly,  and  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  need  not  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  of  '44 — the 
one  preventing  the  Bank,  under  any  circum- 
stances, touching  the  reserve  in  the  Issue  de- 
partment, the  other  obliging  it  to  publish 
weekly  a statement  of  its  finances — to  add  to  the 
chances  of  rendering  it  necessary  that  govern- 
ment should  interfere,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
evil  of  commercial  embarrassment  arising,  not 
from  the  next  to  inevitable  consequences  of  war 
^ or  famine,  but  from  one  of  our  own  creating,  by 
imposing  on  the  Bank  such  unnecessary,  and, 
one  may  add,  mischievous  restrictions. 

For,  who  will  maintain  that  the  late  crisis 
would  have  occurred  had  not  the  Bank  been  re- 
stricted by  the  late  Act  from  availing  itself, 
under  any  circumstances,  of  the  reserve  in  the 
Issue  department ; or,  who  will  maintain  that 
the  crisis  would  have  occurred,  had  not  the  Bank 
been  compelled  to  pubhsh  weekly  a statement  of 
^ its  finances  ? 

Surelv  those  who  defend  the  Act  of  '44  in  all 
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its  integrity,  arc  bound  to  assign  some  reason  for 
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the  late  commercial  distress,  wliich,  but  for  the 
partial  repeal  of  the  Act  of  ’44,  would  have 
produced  serious  mischief  and  distress  at  a time 
of  profound  peace,  with  plenty  of  money  in 
the  country,  and  the  exchanges  in  our  fa- 
vour. 

It  is  true  that  the  defenders  of  the  Bill  deny 
that  there  was  any  want  of  money  during  the 
crisis ; but,  without  accusing  them  of  any  in- 
tention to  deceive,  one  may  say,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Cobbett’s,  that  their  statement  was 
true  in  fact,  but  false  in  meaning ; since, 
although  it  is  perfectly  triuj  that  there  was 
plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  it  is  not  true 
that  there  was  plenty  in  circulation. 

No ; great  part  of  the  inquired  currency 
was  either  in  the  coffers  of  the  banker,  or 
in  those  of  the  money  lender, — the  former  to 
secure  his  credit  as  a banker,  the  latter  to 
obtain  a rich  harvest,  whicli  it  is  notorious 
they  succeeded  in  effecting  by  exacting  almost 
any  premium  they  chose  to  ask  for  their  loans, 
the  borrowing  of  which  was  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  necessitous  merchant  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Indeed,  one  can  but  feel  surprised  that  any 
one  can  doubt  that  this  obligation  on  the  bank 
to  publish  weekly  a statement  of  its  financies, 
is,  if  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  a crisis, 
but  too  well  calculated  to  hasten  the  catas- 
trophe. 

But  those  who  question  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion,  and  deny  that  the  clauses  in  the 
Bill  did,  partly  at  least,  occasion  the  late  com- 
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mercial  distress, — let  them  assign  a reason  for 
the  government  resorting  to  apartial  repeal  of 
the  Act,  to  restore  confidence  and  relieve  the 
commercial  world  from  its  difficulties  ; let  them 
assign  a reason  for  the  government  taking  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  the  Bank’s  ap- 
plying the  sacred  reserve  in  the  Issue  depart- 
ment as  the  means  of  extricating  the  country 
from  its  embarrassments ; and,  lastly,  let  them 
assign  a reason  for  the  interference,  on  their  part, 
enabling  the  Bank  to  make  use  of  the  reserve 
(if  necessary)  in  the  Issue  department,  dissipat- 
ing, like  magic,  the  clouds  suspended  in  the 
mercantile  horizon,  and  effacing,  in  a moment, 
every  symptom  of  distress. 

Should  he  not  be  able  to  do  so,  he  will, 
perhaps,  be  inchned  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
conclusion — That  government  knew  too  well 
where  the  shoe  pinched  to  resort  to  any  other 
mode  of  relief ; although  their  love  of  their 
bantling,  and  desire  to  preserve  him  scathless 
might  induce  them  to  observe  silence  on  these 
its  luckless  imperfections. 


FINIS. 
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